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HERE’s many an old sea- 
dog's trick for saving rope 
stowed handily away in Cap’n 
Mark's chest of memories. The 
trick, for instance, of always 
“whipping” the ends of a new cut 
length. That prevents the strands of the rope from unlaying 


and the yarns from fraying out. It also reveals loss by theft, 


for thieves don't have time to “whip” the ends of the rope 
they leave behind. 


All these precautions are particularly valuable at the 
present time . . . especially when every fathom of Manila 
rope has been earmarked for Uncle Sam's fighting forces... 
and when both sisal and Manila cordage now in use must 
be made to give double the service. So bend an ear to Cap'n 


Mark—and follow carefully the rules printed here to make 
your rope last longer. 
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BEFORE THE LAST BOMB FALLS... 


* * 


American air bases have been bombed in this war and 
they will be bombed again. But they don’t stay bombed. 
Almost before the last bomb strikes — while our 
fighter planes and anti-aircraft batteries are still taking 
vengeance in the sky —a helmeted soldier drives his 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor on the field. He is master 
of a steel brute built to conquer the toughest earth- 
moving jobs. In front of the great bulldozer-blade, tons 
of dirt and rock tumble back into bomb craters. And in 
a matter of hours—not weeks—the base is ready again. 
“Caterpillar” Diesel Tractors, Motor Graders, 


CATERPILLAR D/éséz 


Ree. U.S. PAT. 


* 


* * 


Engines and Electric Sets are helping in the fight 
on hundreds of fronts. They’re breaking trails for 
troops, building and repairing military roads and 
landing fields, hauling big guns, powering searchlights, 
clearing beach-heads, supplying power for Navy and 
Coast Guard craft. 


The machines we make are on war duty. “Caterpillar” 
men will keep on building them night and day, and 
“Caterpillar” dealers will keep them delivering full 
power, for this one all-important purpose, until the big 
job is done. 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
TO WIN THE WAR: WORK—FIGHT—BUY WAR BONDS! 
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“The Atlas Diesel in my new dragger “Theresa M. Boudreau” is 
oll iavehmaole) (eM ol-Mel-sia-toMilaMeMaslelalal-M-lale|lal-Meviiala- Moll] am salollo(-ta 
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me ideal performance. | have found the engine economical to 
run, and she develops plenty of power for her size. We have 
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every breeze. 
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certainly honestly endorse it to any craft. Since we started fish- 
ing in the new Boudreau the last of January, we stocked about 
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On one four day trip in February we shared $319. The Atlas 
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owner and master of the new Gloucester dragger “Theresa M 
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ATLAS IMPERIAL DIESEL ENGINE CO. 


OAKLAND: CALIFORNIA 


NORTHWESTERN DIVISION 69 COLUMBIA STREET, SEATTLE, WASH 


EASTERN DIVISION 5 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y 
CENTRAL DIVISION 2268 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGC 


SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION 5726 NAVIGATION BOULEVARD, HOUSTON, TEX 
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SP oreseis 


in Fishing Fleets 
EVERYWHERE 


SUPERIOR 
MODEL MRD-4 


When a fisherman selects an engine for his boat, his decision is influenced 


almost entirely by what he and his friends know about that engine’s repu- 


tation for economical service and dependable operation. 


This is one reason why Superior Diesels are so firmly entrenched in 
the fishing fleets of the Atlantic, the Gulf and the Pacific, a favorite among 


fishermen whose lives and livelihood depend upon trustworthy engine per- 
formance. 
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NO. 8 


Oyster Season Off To A Good Start 


ITH normal crops indicated on all Atlantic subsea 

fronts, the harvest of the 1942-43 oyster season which 

opened officially on Tuesday, September 1, promises to 
be a good one. 

This news, as reported to Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, was based upon the annual field notes gathered by 
Dr. Lewis Radcliffe, Director of the Oyster Institute of North 
America. 

“Wind, weather, and war are of less importance to an oys- 
ter’s welfare than bottom flora. Apparently, then,” explained 
Dr. Radcliffe, “the latter has been fairly lush since April last 
when the past season closed. 

“Smaller-sized oysters will be most plentiful this season, 
however. New England’s beds will furnish a larger supply of 
these than they did formerly. New York and New Jersey 
operators report conditions ‘about the same as last year,’ while 
planters in the Chesapeake area indicate ‘normal’ supplies in 
their hands. The bigger oysters—especially the counts and extra 
selects—will be scarce in all these areas.” 

Packers have tallied in quality on their product as “good 
to very good” in all localities. They point out that somewhat 
higher prices may be expected this season because of critical 
handicaps such as scarcity of labor and risen costs in materials 
needed in the industry. 


Slight Advance in Prices 
While OPA has set ceilings on quick-frozen oysters, prices 
to the trade for oysters in the shell and for fresh opened 
oysters, on which there are no ceilings, will be slightly higher 
because of increased wages and other costs. The advance in 
prices, however, will range only 10 and 1214 per cent higher 
than last year, it is said. 


Increasing Role in Nation’s Diet 

Owing to open-market scarcity of canned fish, fresh oysters 
are destined to play an increasing role in the Nation’s diet, 
according to food technologists of the Fish and Wildlife 
Service. 

Anticipated production this year will run about 90,000,000 
pounds of oysters. Packers, however, face a tin and container 
shortage. The industry, in 1941, put up almost 600,000 stand- 
ard cases of fresh shucked and smoked oysters, worth close to 
$3,000,000. 

Limitations orders on tin and steel, paraffin, rubber and 
cellophane in the packaging of food products have created a 
packing problem which is being studied by the Fish and Wild- 
life Service.| Particular attention is being paid by the Service’s 
technologists to the question of suitable containers and ship- 
ping methods, in order that this food may be marketed in 
quantities to take up deficits in other foods. 





Oysters for Armed Forces 
Large quantities of opened oysters were sold earlier in 1942 
to the Army and Navy, and oyster farmers now are preparing 
to fill increased orders from these quarters. Shell oysters are 
popular in the armed forces and in military hospitals. Both 
branches of the Service also purchase appreciable quantities 
of opened oysters. 


Marketing Three-Year-Olds 
Ordinarily, Long Island oysters are marketed when they are 
four years old, but the 1938 hurricane destroyed practically 
all of the year’s set along the Atlantic coast. ‘Consequently, it 


is the 1939 crop which is now being offered. Practically no 


larger oysters are available, according to Paul O. Mercer, Presi- 
dent of Bluepoints Company, who says: “Nevertheless, the 
public will find the somewhat smaller-sized run of three-year- 
olds as luscious as ever.” 


Announcing Opening of Season 
The Fish and Wildlife Service gave out several press releases 
announcing the opening of the oyster season, and the depart- 
ment’s radio division made an announcement on its weekly 
program over the Mutual Network announcing the opening, 
and sent a clip sheet of it to 150 radio stations. 


Darling on Advisory Committee 
The Oyster Institute’s president, J. S$. Darling, of Hampton, 
Virginia, has been made a member of the War Production 
Board’s Fishery Advisory Committee. This appointment 
strengthens the committee, provides for better representation 
of the needs of the oyster industry, and includes a member 
from the Chesapeake Bay area. 


Red Cross Co-operation 

The Institute is co-operating with the American Red Cross 
in the teaching of nutrition by way of distributing to classes 
bulletins explaining the dietary values. of oysters and other 
sea foods, their richness in minerals, vitamins and good 
proteins. 

Good Advice 

In Dr. Radcliffe’s recent Buyer’s Bulletin, he gives this good 
advice: “Oyster growers and packers are resolutely facing war 
time problems. They will do their best to serve you. Fresh 
fish and shellfish are not under the price freezing order. In- 
stead of folding up and leaving the solution of your problem 
to the packers and Governmental agencies, now is the time 
to build new business. How about pushing sales of individual 
consumer packages, for example? With shortages of meat 


supply and possible rationing, now is the time to build up 
your Seafood Department.” 






















































































HE first installment of this article, in the August issue, 
presented a proven procedure for inspecting the condi- 
tion of the crankshaft and bearings, with suggestions for 
making proper adjustments. 

In this issue, information is given regarding other important 
inspections involved in the intelligent maintenance of heavy- 
duty, slow-speed Diesel engines. 

Having completed inspection of the crankshaft and main 
bearings, the operator should now turn his attention to the 
cylinder or liner. Examine each liner for cracks, scores, or 
other defects that would make it unfit for service. 

Measure the diameter of each liner with inside micrometers 
in several places near the rubber grommet or other water-jacket 
seal rings. Often these rings- will force the liner out of round. 
If, after considering possible wear, the liner is more than 
0.0002 in. per inch of diameter out of round, the condition 
should be corrected. 

A complete record of liner wear makes it possible to predict 
future performance and to set up an intelligent maintenance 
program. Therefore, each liner should be measured accurately 
with inside micrometers and a permanent record made of the 
results. It is customary to make these measurements across the 
liner in planes parallel and perpendicular to the crankpin. The 
number of measurements taken depends on how elaborate a 
record is desired. For a complete picture of liner wear, the 
following schedule is recommended. 

Take measurements at the center of each compression-ring 
location when the ring is in extreme top position. Take four 
additional measurements between the lower compression ring 
position and the bottom of the liner. Make the first of these 
one-tenth the distance from the center of the bottom com- 
pression ring in its top position to the extreme lower end of 
liner. Take the next two at one-quarter and six-tenths this 
distance, respectively. Make the fourth measurement across the 
liner at the extreme bottom. If the engine operates on the 
2-stroke cycle, the operator should obtain at least one measure- 
ment near the center of the port zone. These may be in 
addition to the measurements specified above. 


Measuring Liner Wear 


If the records thus obtained are to be of future value, they 
must be taken in such a way that measurements in identical 
places can be made at a later date for comparison. A template 
will insure the necessary accuracy. Make it from 1% x 1-in. 
strap iron or copper. Near one end make a right-angle bend 
that will hook over the top of the liner. Accurately locate the 
position of each liner measurement desired along the length of 
the template. At each location, drill a hole slightly larger than 
the inside-micrometer shaft. Scribe the top of the liner so that 
the template can always be returned to the same position with 
respect to the crankpin center line. 

There has been no uniform way to express liner wear. Hence 
the operator has been unable to compare his figures with the 
experience of others. To put these measurements on a com- 
parable basis, the following is suggested: Maximum liner wear 
—the difference between the largest diameter found and the 
original liner diameter. Liner wear—the difference between the 
original liner diameter and the numerical average of the di- 
ameters perpendicular and parallel to the crankpin, at the center 
of the top compression ring in its extreme top position. Out- 
of-round liner wear—maximum liner wear minus the smallest 
diameter measured at the same height as the maximum liner 
wear. 

It is difficult to say just when a given liner is no longer 
serviceable. Many companies set a limit of 0.005 in. per inch 
of diameter. This is, of course, based on the assumption that 
there are no unusual tapers or out-of-round conditions. 

Remove inspection plate from water jacket and examine for 
scale. Check near top of liner with extra care because high 
temperature makes this part susceptible to scale formation. 


Timely Hints for Diesel Engine Maintenance 


The Second Installment of a Periodic Inspection 
Program by E. R. Spencer, Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
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There are so many types of piston pins, piston-pin bearings, 
connecting rods and crankpin bearings that it is difficult to set 
up an inspection procedure that will cover all. However, in 
any case the clearance between moving parts should be deter- 
mined. If the piston-pin bearing is adjustable, the matter of 
compensating for wear is simple. If it is a bushing in the rod 
or in the piston, replacement is required. 

The amount of clearance recommended for piston-pin bear- 
ings fluctuates between wide limits. For quiet operation this 
value varies from an approximately 0.00025 in. per in. of diam- 
eter for babbitt bearings to 0.0008 in. for bearings of high-lead 
bronze. Condition of the pins should be checked for flats or 
out-of-round, scores, or evidence of excessive wear. 


.Shofting level 
"on shim surface 





Figure 2 — Checking bearing-shell bore requires surface plate, 
dial gage and shafting level. 


Connecting-Rod Alignment 


To illustrate procedure, assume alignment of a connecting rod 
with marine piston-pin and crankpin bearing is to be checked. 
This requires a surface plate, dummy pins or mandrels, 
micrometers or dial gages and a shafting level. With this 
bearing, the bore will be checked in the same manner on 
both crankpin and piston-pin bearings. Place the flat surfaces 
of the bearing shell on a surface plate, Fig. 2. With a thin 
feeler gage (0.0015 in.) check for warp, rough spots, or uneven 
surfaces. 

When any troubles found have been corrected and the bear- 
ing sets flat on the surface plate, place a level on the shim 
surface. This should have the same slope as the surface plate. 
Now place the dummy pin in position and measure from each 
end of the pin to the surface plate with a dial gage. If the bore 
of the bearing parallels the rod-foot pad or flat surface, these 
measurements will be the same. Extreme care should be taken 
to keep these misalignments as near zero as possible. While 
making this particular inspection, it may be desirable to use 
blueing on the mandrel to determine the condition of the 
half-bearing surface. 


---Dial goge 





Figure 3—To check connecting-rod-assembly alignment, 
clamp dummy pins in place, level crankpin end on surface 
plate, as shown, and measure distance from plate to dummy 
piston pin, at both ends. 
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The next logical step in checking the connecting-rod assem- 
bly is to see that surfaces of both connecting-rod feet are 
smooth and true. To do this, set the rod in a vertical posi- 
tion on the plate and check for openings between plate and 
foot face. Repeat this procedure on both ends of the rod. 
Now lay rod in horizontal position and level the crank-end 
foot. In this position, the piston-pin-bearing foot should also 
be level. This check is based on the assumption that bearing- 
bolt holes through the feet are symmetrical. If there is any 
doubt about symmetry, insert the fitted bolts and make level 
readings from the top of them. Any misalignment, in any 
direction, must be corrected before making further in- 
vestigation. 

The rod feet must also be parallel to each other in a plane 
parallel to the piston and crankpins, Determine this by placing 
the rod in a vertical position with the crankpin foot resting 
on the surface plate. If the foot surfaces are in alignment, the 
distance from the surface plate to a straight edge laid across 
the piston foot will be the same on both sides of the rod. 

With all discrepancies corrected, assemble the rod and bear- 
ings, leaving out the shims. Tighten bearing bolts sufficiently 
to clamp dummy pins in place; that is, so the crankpin dummy 
fits squarely in the upper half of the crankpin box and the 
piston-pin dummy lays flats in the lower half of the piston- 
pin box. With these in place, level the crankpin dummy, 
Fig. 3. 


Checking Rod Assembly 

If the bearings have been bored accurately, the piston-pin 
mandrel will be level also. Any misalignment found usually 
can be corrected by properly scraping the bearing. While the 
parts are thus assembled, make a check on previous measure- 
ments. With inside micrometers measure the distance between 
dummy pins on each side of the rod. If these are the same, it 
may be assumed that the previous steps have produced a well- 
aligned assembly. Remove mandrels and assemble piston-pin 
bearings with proper clearance. Tighten bolts as later recom- 
mended for connecting-rod bearing bolts. 

The above instructions will not apply to all connecting-rod 
assemblies but application of the general principles will pro- 
duce satisfactory results. 

The operator should now check the piston for wear and me- 
chanical defects. Inspect each piston-ring groove for rough 
and worn ring seats. Determine the ring-groove width with 
conventional adjustable plugs, gage and outside micrometer, 
or with regular plug gage and graduated feelers. With out: 
side micrometer, measure the piston-skirt diameter both per- 
pendicular and parallel to the piston-pin. On the usual trunk 
piston, these two measurements should not differ more than 
0.0003 in. per inch of diameter. Compare the piston skirt 
diameter with minimum liner diameter. The permissible clear- 
ance will vary with design and must be determined for each 
case. 

The piston and connecting rod can now be assembled and 
lowered into place. Assuming that the crankpin bearing has 
already been inspected and fitted, it only remains to be ad- 
justed to the crankpin. Assemble the bearing in place with the 
original shims. Place lead wires in the bearing cap as previ- 
ously described for the main bearings. With the original clear- 
ance thus obtained, remove sufficient shims to insure desired 
clearance when the bearing bolts are properly tightened. 

Tightening of connecting-rod bolts has been the subject of 
much discussion in recent years. Some engine operators still 
recommend use of “cheaters” or sledges to place the bolts in 
proper tension. The dangers in this practice cannot be stressed 
too strongly. Others prefer to use shear or torque wrenches, 
which is a step in the right direction. 


Accurate Bolt Tightening 

Perhaps the most satisfactory method of tightening these 
important bolts is by accurate measurement. The following 
procedure is recommended. First assemble the bearing in the 
usual manner. Run the nuts down on the bolts just hand 
tight. Measure the length of each bolt with a micrometer. 
Now tighten the bolts until further measurements indicate a 
pre-determined amount of elongation. Proper elongation var- 
ies with the size and type of engine and depends. on length and 
cross-section of bolt, inertia forces, and allowable unit stress. 


At Sandbank, Walter, Henry and Vannie Armistead tied up 
with over 500 bushels of croakers. 


Virginia Croakers Bring 
Big Money 


HE Army is eating croakers now, and this unusual de- 

mand is running up the prices for Mathews fishermen 

who are making good catches. For several years past 
croakers were hard to sell at more than one cent a pound. 
Last month they were running around 4 and 41/4 cents. There 
are 80 pounds to a bushel, and 4 cents a pound is $3.20 a 
bushel. Among the captains and pound fishermen who are 
bringing in 400 and 500 bushels per trip are: Henry Owens, 
Stanley Pritchett, Boyd Hall, Enoch, Rufus, Morris, Sam and 
Gussie Hudgings, and Gene, Henry, Walter and Vannie 
Armistead. Enoch and Rufus Hudgins landed 1,800 bushels 
in one week. One of the best croaker pounds is that operated 
by the Armisteads. Buy-boats are busy, and Capt. Otis Evans, 
for one, is handing out a lot of money. Some catches bring 
around $2,500. 





After chanting: “One thousand six hundred, one thousand 

six-hundred and ten, one thousand six-hundred and twenty 

..” Capt. Otis Evans congratulates Capt. Walter Ar- 
mistead. on his pay-off. 





me — . mn s— ‘ | 
A fleet of buy-boats and fish-boats at the end of the mile- 
long Bayside Wharf. 


From left to right, Lt. Paul Bauer and Capt. Ben Pine, 
owners of the “Columbia”; Capt. Matthew Sears, her skipper. 


HE trim new 103-ft. dragger Columbia slid gracefully 

down the launching ways at the Lyman James Shipyard, 

Essex, Mass., on August 29. She was built for Lt. Paul 
Bauer and Capt. Ben Pine of Gloucester, and appropriately 
christened by the former’s daughter Betty. A record number 
of spectators, including several prominent skippers and fishery 
officials, witnessed the event. 

The new vessel is a namesake of the noted Gloucester fisher- 
man and racing schooner which foundered in 1927 off Sable 
Island. She will be commanded by Capt. Matthew Sears, who 
was Gloucester’s high-line dragging skipper in 1941 aboard 
the Government-acquisitioned Raymonde, and who recently has 
been operating the Ruth and Margaret. 

The Columbia represents a modernly designed and constructed 
schooner-type dragger. Her architects, Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., 
planned a vessel that is adapted to Diesel propulsion as prin- 
cipal power with sails as an auxiliary, in place of the reversed 
power combination originally used in the older schooners. 


Increased Freeboard 
One of the noticeable improvements is the greatly increased 
amount of freeboard, which gives extra depth to the hold, and 
allows the vessel to run loaded without as much possibility of 
rolling under the scuppers. She also has a higher and wider 
stern which gives greater buoyancy. 
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Columbia, Modern Schooner-Type Dragger 


Especially Designed for Diesel Propulsion 
With Stout Construction and Large Capacity 


The new schooner “Columbia” just before being launched 
before a record crowd at the James Shipyard, Essex, Mass. 


The cut-a-way bow is fine lined and exceptionally high, 
thus offsetting the need for a whaleback. 

The vessel has a full hull with a wide beam measuring 
23’ 3, and a depth of 11’. This provides large carrying 
capacity, which is conservatively estimated at 180,000 pounds 


of fish. 


Rugged Construction 

The builder, Lyman James, has used heavy construction 
throughout the vessel, making it an unusually rugged craft. 
With the exception of members for which metal fastenings 
are desirable, the entire vessel is treenail fastened. 

The keel is 11% x 12”, keelson is 10’ x 12’, and frames 
are 6” timber, all of oak. Planking is 214” oak, decking is 
234’ pine, and the ceiling is fir. Deck beams are from 8, 9 
and 12 inch stock. 

The vessel has a large deck area, which allows for efficient 
arrangement of equipment and provides ample working space. 
The fish hold, which is 22’ 10” long, has two hatches. 

The vessel is equipped to drag from both sides, and has 
New England Trawler Equipment Co. gallows frames, bollards, 
and blocks. The winch is a New England model WD700, car- 
rying 450 fathoms of 34’” Roebling wire, and operating through 
a Kinney clutch. The 5 hp. electric fish hoist is of Gloucester 
Machine Shop make. 





i? 








Good Accommodations 

The pilot house is sufficiently elevated 
above the trunk to provide good visi- 
bility. It has a commodious captain’s 
stateroom with three drop windows. 
Navigating equipment includes a Sub- 
marine Signal Co. Fathometer depth 
finder. The fog horn is a No. 1 Lothrop 
Patent model, similar to that being fur- 
nished by the Lothrop Company for 
various Government agencies. 

An enclosure is provided over the after 
deck from the pilot house to the stern 
rail. This gives protection for the cabin 
companionway and provides convenient 
gear storage space. 

The 1% fo’c’s’le is very roomy and 
contains 10 bunks, with shelf over each. 
Ample locker space is provided for food 
and clothing and there is walk-in type 
ice box. The galley range is a No. 135 
Shipmate. There is a ventilating hatch 
forward, and the companionway is pro- 








Outboard profile of 103-ft. schooner “Columbia”, designed by Eldredge-MclInnis, Inc. 


tected by a heavily constructed dog house. 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Building the Columbia 
1. Laying down molds. 2. Keel 
laid, framing platform ready. 3. 
Treenailing frame. 4. Setting up 
square frame. 5. Setting frame on 
keel, previous to ribbing in place. 
6. All square frames in position. 
7. Stem piece raised by shears, 
clamped, ready for bolting. 8. 
Forward cants erected. 9. Setting 
up stern post. 10. Staging for stern 
work; shears for lifting stern circle 
and after cants. 11. Tail feathers 
projecting from rudder post and 
strong back. 12. After cants, stern 
assembly in place. 13. Squaring 
off frames with adz, in readiness 
for garboard streak. 14. Planking 
port side. 15. Frames braced, ceil- 
ing being put on. 16. Deck beams 
being installed and bolted to shelf; 


rail stanchions in place. 











Left; quick-frozen fish stacked in 
Carolina waters; right, Charles S. 


North Carolina to Purse- 
Seine Mullet 


HE Old Mullet Line may re-earn a title which once 

meant something but which lately has come to be a 

merely humorous nickname for the state-owned Atlantic 
and East Carolina Railway. 

Time was when the little train breezed up from Morehead 
City to Goldsboro with carloads of mullet and other food fish. 
But fishing slacked off, and trucks hauled the catches. Re- 
cently, the line, leased to whoever would risk the venture, 
has been heavily employed in hauling material for military 
installations in Eastern Carolina. 

A couple of years ago R. R. Barbour of Newport, N. C., 
took over the ailing old North Carolina Fisheries, which was 
projected by the State to help commercial fishermen. This 
year, the Department of Conservation and Development ruled 
that mullet could—under certain conditions—be taken in purse 
seines—in answer to governmental appeals for more food for 
victory. Heretofore, purse seines could take bluefish and 
mackerel. 

Barbour believes the big fatback fleet, driven inshore by 
submarine activity, this fall will devote itself to fishing for 
mullet, mackerel and blues. With the use of large boats and 
nets, he believes the schools of fish which have been passing 
down the North Carolina coast will yield harvests never 
dreamed of. 

Once more, he thinks, the old Mullet Line will be hauling 
iced fish up the road—not just in season, but the year around. 
He’s gambling several thousand dollars on it. Already he is 
freezing crabs, shrimps, trout and other fish, as they are un- 
loaded at his own dock. Barbour’s plan is for an “ever- 
normal” fish house—with seasonable food released from the 
refrigeration house throughout the year. 

The famous fatback fleet, which catches millions of pounds 
of menhaden each season, in normal times, ranges far and wide, 
when luck is with it, brings in a rich harvest. Several factories 
are located along the North Carolina Coast, and they thrive 
and languish with the luck of the fleet. Due to method of 
Operation, captain and crew of a menhaden boat can make a 
comfortable wage or go penniless, according to the catches, 
since payment is on a percentage basis. The boats are owned 
by the factories, but are leased to the captain, who splits 
profits with his crew and pays operating costs. 

Now, however, excursions of the fatback fleet are limited 
by the exigencies of naval warfare, and the schools cannot be 
pursued vigorously. Fleet owners secured a relaxation of the 
rule against purse seines. With this efficient armada bringing 
in the catches, Barbour believes Morehead will get enough food 
fish to put the meaning back into the Mullet Line. 

The striped mullet, also known as sea mullet, jumping 
mullet and jumper, is caught mostly in Southern waters. It 
is taken all during the year from Florida waters, and in the 
Fall large quantities are taken off North Carolina. This cos- 
mopolitan fish has very few rivals when it comes to covering 


the old North Carolina Fisheries plant, Morehead City; center, purse seining mullet in North 
Wallace, of Morehead City, owner of a fleet of menhaden boats, fish factories and boatyard. 
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territory, ranging from the far reaches of the Pacific to the 
shores of Southern Europe, Northern Africa and on the At- 
lantic coast of the Americas from Cape Cod to Brazil. They 
swim in great schools and have the peculiar characteristic of 
uniform size in any one school. 
No Night Fishing Ban for Commercial Fishermen 

At New Bern, N. C., a ban on night fishing has been de- 
creed by military authorities, except for commercial boats 
which are properly lighted. 

All boats except commercial fishing crafts properly lighted 
must be tied at docks by half an hour after sunset. 

George Hall 

George Hall, of Glenburnie, Md., who had been with R. J. 
Ederer Company for 20 years, died August 9 in Newport 
News, Va. He was well-known to fishermen in North Caro- 
lina as the representative of the Ederer Company. He was 
40 years old, and died in his sleep of a cerebral hemorrhage. 


South Carolina Plants More Oysters 


M. WITSELL, chairman of the State Board of Fisheries, 
LF announced on August 20 that the Board has completed a 

successful season in supervising the planting of oyster 
bottoms. 

Shell and seed oysters were planted ‘this season. Of the 
former, 1,546,345 bushels and of the latter, 24,450 bushels 
were planted. Oysters canned in the State in the 1938-39 
season amounted to 21,676,164 ounces. In 1939-40, 25,134,446 
ounces were canned. The 1940-41 report was 33,416,138 
ounces and the 1941-42 statement is not yet complete. 

“We planted an enormous number of bottoms,” Mr. Wit- 
sell said, “and this is a good sign of the growing oyster in- 
dustry in South Carolina. Our oysters have materially im- 
proved in size and production has continually increased. 
During the last three years our oyster production has made 
substantial gains and we expect an even larger season next 
year.” 


Boats Sought for Anti-Sub Duty 


HE immediate availability of hundreds of small craft along 

our Atlantic and Gulf coasts, for anti-submarine duty 

with the United States Navy, is the aim of the Coast 
Guard’s latest small-boat procurement program. While earlier 
acquiring of boats has been for such duties as those connected 
with work of the captains of the port, the present program 
is for the purpose of supplying the commanders of the Navy’s 
Sea Frontiers with small but seaworthy craft for participa- 
tion in the submarine campaign. 

The Coast Guard has developed a plan, offering the utmost 
in flexibility and speed of operation, with greatly relaxed 
physical requirements, intermittent or part-time duty, service 
aboard your own craft or otherwise, restriction of service, 
and restriction of service to the immediate objective and 
locality. 
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Maine 


Mussel Resource 
Development Is Timely 


HE promotion and development of the Maine mussel 
business was one of the chief topics to be considered when 
the newly formed Atlantic States Marine Fisheries Com- 
mission met in New York on Sept. 18. Maine Sea and Shore 
Fisheries Commissioner Arthur R. Greenleaf proposed to en- 
list the officials of the eight other Atlantic states concerned in 
an effort to regulate the. industry, standardize packing and 
handling, and publicize the mussel as an important food item. 

The mussel, a shell fish common to the Maine coast, has been 
ignored commercially. It has never been accepted by Maine 
people as a food. But in late years the mussel has been recog- 
nized as an important resource, and as its popularity increases, 
Commissioner Greenleaf believes digging and shipping mussels 
will be an important Maine coastal industry. The difficulty 
of getting working agreements arranged among the Atlantic 
states that can produce mussels appears to be overcome by the 
establishment of the new Atlantic States Commission, author- 
ized last spring by the Federal government. 

Export of mussels from Maine has never exceeded a bushel 
or sO at a time, and only one or two canneries have ever at- 
tempted to pack them. But there is some indication that sales 
will pick up now that meatless days are in the offing. Millions 
of pounds are eaten annually in England and Europe, but 
Americans have never bothered with them—even though they 
are the most prolific shell fish on the coast. Beds of them 
several miles long lie within easy reach of markets, and the 
easy method of taking them would make them the cheapest 
shell fish. 

Mussels are closely allied to clams and oysters, and are 
rated as their equals in nutritional qualities. 

Because sea mussels have long been popular in Europe dozens 
of recipes for their preparation are available. Commissioner 
Greenleaf has conferred with fishermen, canneries, wholesalers, 
hotels and markets, and others who might profit by the develop- 
ment of the mussel business, and is prepared to launch a cam- 
paign that will capitalize on the present war-time shortage 
of meats. 

Since the miles upon miles of mussel beds along the Maine 
coast have never been raked, an immediate supply is available, 
and the bivalves can be rushed to market as soon as a market 
is ready. 





Murley Dragger Launched at Thomaston 

The dragger John G. Murley, was launched by Morse Boat- 
building Co., Thomaston, on August 26. She was christened 
by Miss Helen Murley, daughter of the owner, Capt. John G. 
Murley of New Bedford, Mass. 

The new vessel is the third to bear the same name, her 
predecessors having been requisitioned by the Government. 

The vessel’s dimensions are 95’ x 20’ x 10’ 6’, which make 
her deeper and wider than the previous John G. Murley. 
Capacity has been increased to 120,000 pounds, and a whale- 
back has been added. 

Power is furnished by a 6 cylinder, 1014 x 13 Atlas Diesel 
engine, rated 250 hp. at 350 rpm, and direct reversible with 
inbuilt sailing clutch. The propeller is a 60 x 40 Hyde, and 
Hathaway furnished the 514%” bronze shaft and stern bearing. 

Other equipment includes an 8 hp. Lister Diesel auxiliary, 
32 volt, 16KX19A Exide Ironclad battery, Hathaway winch, 
gallows frames and hoist, and Shipmate range. 


Landings of Mixed Fish 
For the 3 weeks ending September 8, the larger totals of 
mixed fish landings at Rockland were: Helen Mae II, Capt. 
Frank Ross, 234,000 Ibs; Carlansul, Capt. Carl Reed, 107,000; 
Dorothy Mae, Capt. Clarence Bennett, 101,000; Helen B., Capt. 
Leo Blood, 93,000. 


New “Ranger” Leaves for Long Island 
The new dragger Ranger, built for Capt. August Reiter of 
Greenport, Long Island, N. Y., left the yard of her builder, 
W. S. Carter, Friendship, on August 15. 
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The boat is 58’ x 15’ x 6’6’, and has four bunks in the 
fo’c’s’le. The engine, located forward, is a 171 hp., 900 rpm, 
model 1879 Buda Diesel, with 2.1 reduction gear. Steering 
gear and winch are of Hathaway make, and the galley range is 
a Shipmate. 

Start New Dragger for Bruno 

The W. Scott Carter Shipbuilding Co., Inc. at Waldoboro, 
is building an 81-ft. dragger for John Bruno of Boston. The 
new vessel will be a replica of the Santa Gemma, built by 
Carter at Friendship last year. 





The shrimp boat “Lisbon View”, 49’ x 14’, owned 
by Capt. Tony Cross, Jr., Brunswick, Ga., and 
powered by a Caterpillar Diesel D400 engine. 





Fish and Wildlife Agency 
Moves to Chicago 


EAVING only a small liaison staff in Washington, D.C., 

the Fish and Wildlife Service, United States Department 

of the Interior, moved its national headquarters in August 
to the Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illinois. 

Included in the personnel that moved were all Washington 
employees of the Service, excepting those on the liaison staff, 
members of the Service who will man the office of the Fish- 
ery Co-ordinator, and those who remain with the collections 
of specimens maintained by the Service in the National 
Museum. 

Albert M. Day will be the Fish and Wildlife Service’s liaison 
officer in Washington, and John R. Gardner will be his 
assistant. 

The staff of the Division of Fishery Industries located in 
Washington has been detailed as a whole to the new Co- 
ordinator agency, and comprises the bulk of its remaining 
members. As experts in their respective fields, heads of this 
division’s regular sections will continue in charge of co- 
ordinator office sections with similar duties: Roger W. Harri- 
son, for technology; Ralph Russel, economics and man-power; 
Edward A. Power, statistics; and Andrew W. Anderson, for 
market reports. 

Augmenting activities of these sections will be those of two 
new ones, concerned with conservation and consumers’ inter- 
ests. In charge of the former is Dr. Hilary J. Deason, aquatic 
biologist detailed from the Service’s Division of Fishery Biol- 
ogy; of the latter, Don Bloch, information specialist in the 
Division of Fishery Industries. The Conservation Section will 
represent in the Co-ordinator’s Office, the activities of the 
Service’s Division of Fishery Biology, Fish Culture and Alaska 
Fisheries. 





















































































































“Miss Lou”, a 74 ft. shrimp boat was recently placed in 

service by the Southern Shell Fish Co., of Harvey, La. This 

boat is powered by a Type-605W, Mack Mariner engine, 

equipped with a 3-1 reduction gear, and is reported to make 
a speed of 11 miles an hour when running light. 





Florida Sponge Sales 
Set Record 


PONGE sales September 4 on the Tarpon Springs Sponge 
~ Exchange brought the 1942 total above the million and 

one-half dollar figure. The sales for eight months of 1942 
already exceed the total of any previous year in the 38-year 
history of the Exchange. 

September sales opened September 1, the first auction of the 
month, made up of wool sponge bringing $75,240.19. 

Exchange officers reported that previous high records for 
amounts paid for sponge were broken when six bunches of 
wool from the diving boat Demetria sold for $1,515, or $252.50 
per bunch. 

Nine sales in all were held during August, the final sale of 
the month being held August 28. The greater part of the 
August sales was made up of the wool variety. 

August sponge sales closed August 28, the final sale of the 
month, bringing $4,212.96 to bring the August total to 
$383,418.42, the greatest total for a single month in the history 
of the industry. 


Reopening Shark Plant Approved 

The Fort Pierce City Commission has approved reopening 
of the shark processing plant at Taylor Creek. Dr. Alexander 
Van Beyer, owner of the plant which burned recently on the 
riverfront fill, appeared before the Commission and asked if 
there would be any objections to his reopening his plant in the 
new location. 

Dr. Van Beyer stated that operation of the plant was under 
supervision of the Department of Agriculture and that high 
sanitary standards must be maintained. 

He stated experiments are to be made in utilization of shark 
meat as food and that practically the entire carcass except the 
bone is utilized, the offal and unusable portions being carried 
out to sea and dumped. The liver oil is rich in war-vital 
vitamins now greatly needed, and the procurement of which 
is endorsed and supported by high governmental agencies. 

In addition to providing employment for a crew of men, 
large quantities of non-edible fish are purchased from local 
fishermen for bait, and elimination of the sharks helps protect 
the edible fish, he pointed out. 


Best Mullet Supply in Ten Years 
The supply of Indian River mullet is the best in the past 
eight or ten years, in the opinion of local fishermen. The fish 
are also of a fair size, but the market prices are not favorable. 
War-time restrictions on the movement of fishing boats at 
night are placing handicaps on the industry in this section. 
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Louisiana Shrimp Boats 
Lose Time 


HE usual conditions of frequent squalls on the Gulf has 
cut in heavily on the shrimp catch for the past month 
with boats making quick runs and small catches. All 
boats were in port for several days the middle of the month. 
The size of the shrimp has been unusually large. Many boats 
have made the trip to deep water and returned with only a few 
barrels, with a few catches only of from 30 to 50 barrels. The 
fresh shrimp market is taking all shrimp offered and the cold 
storage stocks are lower than they have been for several years. 


Labor Shortage Threatened 


A serious labor shortage is threatened in the packing plants 
as evidenced during the past month. Even with small catches 
the labor has been insufficient to head the day’s supply. Due 
to the low volume of shrimp the situation has been met with 
little loss but the packers are faced with the problem of lim- 
iting the catch to meet the local labor supply. The induction 
of hundreds of workers into war service and war jobs has had 
its effect. The compensation allowed to families of men in the 
service permits many to remain at home, who formerly were 
glad to hold jobs. It is the general belief, however, that the 
co-operation between packers and fishermen under war condi- 
tions will find a practical answer to the plant problems. 


Tire Shortage Hurts Shrimpers 


The problem of local tire shortage for the shrimp industry 
was discussed at length at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Southwest Louisiana Shrimp Dealers’ Association in Patterson. 

While the matter of emergency tires for shrimp trucks en 
route to market has been provided for by local, State and Na- 
tional agencies, there remains a serious problem of local tire 
shortage. This was discussed with a view to securing relief 
from a situation which seriously threatens the efficient opera- 
tions of the industry. 


Advance Price 


At the meeting the dealers also approved unanimously the 
action of joint committees of the Dealers’ Association and 
Gulf Coast Fishermen’s Association to advance the price for 
shrimp from $20 to $22 per barrel. 


Crabs in Abundance 


Crabs were being caught last month in such abundance that 
the price was necessarily lowered and in many instances pro- 
cessing plants had to instruct crab fishermen to hold down 
their catches. The crabs brought in, especially those from 
Grand Lake, were uniformly large and fat. 


License Fees 


Wholesale crab dealers are to pay a $50 license fee the same 
as other wholesale dealers. Commercial trout line license will 
be $5 for lines no more than 500 hooks not closer than 24 
inches apart. 

A commercial fee of $5 for each 100 feet of gill, trammel 
nets or seines will be charged. The old law charged $5 for the 
first 150 feet plus $5 for each additional 100 feet. The law re- 
quires commercial fishermen to place tags on nets. 





Crawfish Popular Among Service Men 


The Florida crawfish, as it is locally called, has gained wide 
popularity among service men and their families stationed at 
Key West. 

Among residents the crawfish has displaced the all-but- 
extinct stone-crab in making salads and enchilados. A few 
years ago one could scull or row to banks near Key West and 
get a mess of stonecrabs in a few minutes, but now fishermen 
often fare far and wide and return to port empty-handed. 

The law protecting stonecrabs during the breeding season 
first went into effect in 1928. It then protected them trom 
March 21 to June 21, and, as they continued to get scarcer, 
the closed season was extended to July 21. But they have 
continued to become scarcer. 
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Maryland Expects Fine Crop 
Of Good Oysters 


HE 1942-1943 oyster season officially opened on Septem- 

ber 1, in the Maryland waters of the Chesapeake Bay. 

The packers and catchers anticipate a good season. Some 
areas allow tonging on the first day of September but others 
are not opened until September 15th. Only a few plants open 
on the first, but more begin shucking on the 15th. The pri- 
vate planters are allowed to work their beds on the first, and 
a large quantity of the supply at the beginning of the seasdn 
are taken from private oyster grounds. The oyster season 
really begins on November 15th, when dredging for oysters 
begins. 

Capt. Andrew Sterling, of Crisfield, says he tried the oyster 
rocks in Pocomoke Sound that were planted by the State Con- 
servation Commission three years ago, and that the oysters 
were large and in good condition. 

Dredging is not permitted in Pocomoke Sound, and the 
oysters are caught by tongers. Last season the tongers did 
well. They made as high as $50 to $75 for one day’s ,catch. 
Forty years ago, over 200 tongers licenses were issued in Som- 
erset County and declined until only about 30 were issued. 
Last year more were issued than for several years, and all these 
watermen had a good season’s work. An increase is expected 
this season. 

War industries have caused a large number of watermen to 
enter shipyards as ship carpenters, and there will be a shortage 
of labor, but it is expected a number will return, as they ex- 
pect to have a good oyster season. The oyster shuckers are 
demanding 40 cents a gallon, and that is the highest price 
ever known. Last year, Crisfield had considerable labor 
trouble at the beginning of the season; later the trouble was 
settled and the shuckers returned to work, but the best of 
the season was ruined by this labor trouble. No trouble is 
anticipated this season. 


Riggin Canning Soft Crabs 
Lloyd Riggin, manager of Ralph Riggin & Bros. & Co. of 
Crisfield has started an innovation in the soft crab industry. 
His firm is now canning soft crabs, and Mr. Riggin says that 
all firms he has sold these canned soft crabs to have renewed 
their order. Mr. Riggin also cans herrings, and has discovered 
a process that removes the bones. 


Good Soft Crab Season 


The soft crab season this year has been good both for the 
packers and catchers. There has been no great supply but 
enough for the demand, and prices have been good the whole 
season. This year the season closes on November Ist, but if 
the weather gets cold early, that will automatically close the 
business, as crabs will not shed in cold weather. More soft 
crabs have been placed in cold storage this season than ever 
before. Only a few packers did this at first, but they were so 
successful that now all the packers place their surplus stock 
in cold storage. 








Captain Michael J. 
Foley, of the “Bet- 
tina” owned by John 
Chisholm Vessels Co., 
Gloucester, Mass., and 
operating from Bos- 
ton. The “Bettina” is 
powered with a 300 
hp. Cooper-Bessemer 
Diesel engine. 








Fish Plentiful, and Prices Good - 

The fish season has about closed in the local waters. The 
haul-seiners have had a very successful season and are still 
catching large quantities of weak-fish, croakers and spots, and 
they are bringing exceedingly high prices in the local whole- 
sale market. Weak-fish are selling as high as 12 cents a pound. 
Blues are beginning to run, but they are mostly caught in 
traps. They are reported plentiful up the Bay. 

Run and Buy-Boats 

The seafood packers of Crisfield depend on the “run-boats” 
and “buy-boats” for their supply of crabs and oysters, as they 
receive more that way than from the local supply. Some 
firms such as John T. Handy & Co., C. A. Loockerman & 
Co., George A. Christy & Son, have fleets of “run-boats” of 
their own. Some of the “run-boats” are owned by their cap- 
tains and operated on a commission. Capt. William Holland 
and Capt. Howard Drewer, of Crisfield, operate “run-boats” 
from 40 to 60 feet long, equipped with sail and engine, carry- 


ing from 100 to 1,000 bushels of oysters. 


Provincetown Mackerel and Whiting 


HIS summer, Provincetown, Mass., has been swamped 
with whiting, and fishermen have averaged 110 barrels to 
a catch. The traps are starting to pick up mackerel, 
which have been landed in good quantities by several seiners. 
Large numbers of mackerel and whiting are being shipped 
to the United Cape Cod Cranberry Co. cold storage plant at 
Barnstable, where they are packed and frozen. 
Liver Plant to Move 
Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co. is moving its Provincetown 
liver oil plant to the West Coast, from which 95% of its 
livers are obtained. William J. McCaffrey, manager of the 
Company’s laboratory division, will.be transferred to the new 
plant. Frank H. Rowe will continue to operate the Province- 
town fisheries division. 
First Cape Tuna Landed 
The first tuna of the season, including 
two which weighed about 800 pounds, 
were landed by trap boats on August 
19 at Barnstable. Four of the giant 
horse mackerel were brought in by Capt. 
A. C. Boudreau’s Company boat, while 
an equal number were taken by Capt. 
Adam Rupkus’ weir crew. 


Lathan Buys, Repowers “Mayflower” 
The dragger Mayflower, which is 44’ 
x 14 x 5/’6/, has been purchased by 
Elsworth E. Lathan, Jr., of Newport, 
R. I. He is having her refitted and re- 
powered with a new 125 hp. Mack 
Mariner Diesel engine. The boat will 


The nade a 67” x 16’, is owned by John Santos Carinhas, Patterson, La., and is start dragging out of New Bedford late 
powered by a ” Superior Diesel, Model MRD-6, 6 cylinder, 5141” x 7’, rated 170 hp. this month, with Lathan’s other boat, the 


at 1500 rpm. 





Hazel M. Jackson. 











































































































































































































































































































Capt. James Tucker, of the Gloucester dragger “Austin W” owned by Roland Wonson. She is powered by a 160 hp. Wolver- 
ine Diesel engine, and has a Hallicrafters radio telephone, 12 watt HT 11 model, Hathaway winch, Submarine Signal Co. Fath- 
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ometer, New England electric fish hoist, 8 hp. Lister Diesel auxiliary, 2 Westinghouse generators, and a set each of 32 volt 


Willard and Exide batteries. 





WPB Issues End-Use Symbols, 
Inventory Privilege 


S explained by E. H. Cooley, manager, Massachusetts 

Fisheries Association, Priorities Regulation No. 10 is a 

regulation to indicate to WPB the end or ultimate use 
of critical materials. 

There are three code letters (A, N, X), one of which the 
purchaser places on all orders for critical materials. The per- 
tinent exceptions where such code letters and numbers are not 
placed on purchase orders are: 

1. Where purchases are made from or by retailers. 2. From 
or by persons engaged in furnishing services, as distinct from 
the sale of material, such as financial institutions, apartments, 
hotels, laundries, and cleaners. 3. Purchases from, but not by, 
public utilities, transportation companies, communication com- 
panies, etc., are exempt. 4. Orders for the purchase of raw 
materials prior to processing, such as cotton, wool, ores, etc., 
(this includes fish) are also excepted; and such orders need not 
carry symbols. 

When the Army purchase products, their code letter is “A”. 
When the Navy purchase products, their code letter is ““N”. 
When all other purchase products, their code letter is “X”. 
(Fishing Industry use X) 

With these code letters there will also appear numerals, and 
in the instance of the fishing industry the numerals will be 
14.00. Thus, all orders issued by members of the fishing indus- 
try for critical materials will bear the letter and numerals 
X-14.00. The numeral 14.00 represents a class covering in- 
dustrial food processing. 

Exceptions to the use of X-14.00 are when the orders are for 
repair, maintenance, and operating supplies, when the code 
number X-14.99 should be used. Also, when orders are for 
capital equipment and plant expansion, the code number 
X-21.30 (which applies to new construction and facilities) 
should be used. 

Therefore, but three code numbers are applicable to the 
Fishing Industry, namely: 1. X-14.00 All purchase orders issued 
(excepting “2.” and “3.”). 2. X-14.99 Orders for repair, main- 
tenance, and operating supplies. 3. X-21.30 Orders for capital 
equipment and plant expansion. An order for plant expansion 
in the Fishing Industry will not carry two numbers, as might be 
construed, but will carry only “X 21.30”. 

The above was effective as of August 31 and applies to all 
orders to be delivered after August 31. It relates to all mem- 
bers of the Fishing Industry, whether on shore or at sea— 
whether processors, wholesalers, or boat owners and operators. 

Priorities 

The latest development in priorities for the fishing industry 
today is that privilege is now granted to use Form PD-3-A to 
secure a blanket rating as high as A-1-A on a 90-day inventory 
in an amount not exceeding $1,000. 





Formerly PD-3A could be used only when specified mate- 
rials for a named boat could be secured with PD-3A form. 
This new blanket rating docs not need to specify exact mate- 
rials for a specific boat, but does enable a man to build an 
inventory to be used on whatever boat may need it. It is 
limited to $1,000 worth of these materials. 

PD-3A, under this new ruling, still applies only to those 
materials to be used in the Maritime Industry since it is 
authenticated by the Maritime Commission through I. R. 
Whiteman’s office. 


Long Island Catches Larger 


ARGER quantities of fish of various kinds have been 

caught in the Long Island waters than in years. Many 

believe that the oil slick from submarine activity and 
the disturbance of the waters by depth charges have sent many 
Southern fish northward during the summer, also sending fish 
nearer shore. Among the Florida fish found in the traps dur- 
ing the season were a king mackerel, caught off Montauk, 
several pompano and a 120-lb. tarpon. 


Scallop Crop Good 
The scallop season opened September 1st with a good crop 
to harvest. The planting of “bug” scallops in Pete’s Neck, 
Orient Harbor, has proven very satisfactory, as it is well pro- 
tected from the severity of the winter months. 


Crabs, Clams and Eels 
Crabs have been very abundant during the season. In Great 
South Bay the crop has been unusually large. 
The growth of clams, both soft and hard, has been very 
good. There seems to be no shortage from year to year. 
Eels have been running well and the size tips the scales at 
2 pounds or more. 
Trap Fishing 
The trap fishing has been much better than last year with 
prices running very satisfactorily. At Montauk a big catch of 
weak fish struck last month. One firm made a shipment of 40 
boxes from two traps. Off Gardiners Island firms have been 
making good catches. 
Shark in Trap 
An unusual catch was a shark tipping the scales at 250 
pounds, caught in a trap off Ben’s Point, Gardiners Bay, last 
month. It was shipped to Fulton Market in parts. 
Fishing Good, Excepting Blues 
The catch of swordfish has been fair. There have been 


plenty of school tuna and some big bluefins off the coast. 
Bonito, albacore and dolphine are in off-shore waters. Bottom 
fishing for sea bass and pogies is excellent, and Bay fishing 
for weakfish and kingfish is quite good. Bluefish, which for 
a time were showing in small numbers, again proved to be a 
failure. 
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Gloucester 


Vessels Make Good 
Trips in All Fisheries 


HE Corinthian, Capt. Jerome Noble is reported to be the 

high-line Gloucester dragger so far this year. The boat 

has been repeatedly making big, fast trips. She eclipsed 
all previous records on August 28, when she brought in 160,000 
pounds after being away from port only 53 hours. The stock 
was over $5,000, giving each crew member $225. For the first 
8 months of this year the boat has stocked $84,000, giving 
each man over $4,000. 

The last week in August established a new record for red- 
fish landings when 48 trips totaled 4,285,000 pounds. This 
made August the biggest month in redfish history, during 
which 178 trips totaled 15,300,000 pounds. 


Mackerel Catches 


The best paying mackerel trip yet was made on the Capt. 
Drum, Capt. Joe Cottone, which brought in 57,000 pounds of 
mackerel after being away from port for only four hours, and 
which netted a share of $125 per man. Other good recent 
trips included 110,000 pounds landed by the Frankie and Rose, 
Capt. Joe Sinagra, after being away from port only 34 hours, 
which gave each man $260; the Alden, which stocked $5,000 
on a hail of 100,000 pounds; and the Rose Marie, Capt. Peter 
Scola, which stocked $4,600 on a 83,000-pound two-day trip; 
the American Eagle, which caught 70,000 pounds from two sets; 
and the Bethulia, which brought in 80,000 pounds. 


Pollock and Whiting 


With gill net pollock bringing $6 a hundred on September 
9, the gill netter Anna C., Capt. Ole Christensen made a 
profitable 9-hour trip when she brought in 18,000 pounds. 

The dragger Anna Guarino, Capt. Vince Guarino put in a 
good one-day whiting trip when she landed 30,000 pounds re- 
cently. 

Halibut and Swordfish 

The halibuter Dawn, Capt. Archie MacLeod, stocked $11,000 
on a recent trip of 16 days, which netted the 25 crew members 
$250 each. 

The schooner General MacArthur, Capt. Carl Olsen, made 
one of the best swordfish trips in history last month, when she 
stocked $7,500 on 123 fish, giving each man $400 for 13 days’ 
work. 
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The 75-ft. “Newcastle” owned by John J]. Burke of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., and skippered by Capt. Hubert Cluett. She has 
been repowered with a 120 hp., 400 rpm, 4-cylinder, 9 x 12 
Superior Diesel by the Independent Machine Co. Other 
equipment includes Hyde propeller, Hathaway winch, Kinney 
hauling clutch, Wall rope, Linen Thread twine, Harvey- 
Wells telephone, Dane direction finder and Roebling wire rope. 





The schooner “Nancy F” at Gloucester. She is 75’ long, 
with a capacity of 65,000 lbs. Built in 1941 by W. S. Carter 
of Friendship, Me., she is owned by Capt. Leonardo Fer- 
rigno of Boston. She is powered by a 4 cylinder, 155 hp: 
Atlas direct reversing Diesel engine, and has a 54” Hyde 
propeller, 2 Edson bilge deck pumps, and Roebling wire rope. 


Changes in Command 


The Helen M., lately commanded by Capt. Thomas Benham, 
who has enlisted in the Coast Guard Reserve, is now skippered 
by Capt. J. Alphonse Boudreau. Capt. Joaquim Gasper is now 
on the Rosie & Grace. Capt. Lemuel Firth is taking a vacation 
while Capt. Stanley Baker has command of the Three Sisters. 
Capt. Simon P. Theriault is back at the wheel of his Joffre. 


Boats Being Overhauled and Repaired 


The Ruth and Margaret, Capt. Matthew Sears; the Doris F. 
Amero, Capt. Nels Amero; and the Phyllis A., Capt. Albert 
Arnold, are tied up for engine over-hauling. The Mary A., 
Capt. Ronald Whiffen, is having a new pilot house and state- 
room built. : 

The Olivia Brown, Capt. Frank Brown, is hauled out for 
bow repairs following a recent collision. The 50 ft. trap boat 
Aliburton, formerly owned by Mayo Bros., has been purchased 
by Roland Wonson, and is being reconditioned and fitted for 
gill netting. The Lucretia, owned by Garrett Shoares, is having 
general renovations made, including a new deck, at Story’s 
yard, Essex. 

“Cayadetta” Starts Fishing 


The Cayadetta, which was recently acquired by Capt. Wm. 
Lafond and converted to a dragger, is now fishing for whiting 
with Capt. Randolph Lafond at the wheel. The boat has a 
130 hp. Buda engine with 3:1 reduction gear. Lafond’s Eliza 
C. Riggs, following hold and stern repairs, will resume gill 
netting under Capt. Ellsworth Lafond. 


New Atlas for “Rose and Lucy” 


A 220 hp., 10 x 13 Atlas Diesel, direct reversing with sailing 
clutch, is to be installed in the Rose and Lucy, owned and 
skippered by Capt. Phil Parisi, at the completion of the seining 
season. 

Furnished with Deluxe Filtration 


A complete Deluxe filtration system for fuel and lubricating 
oil, designed and engineered by Capt. R. H. Martin, Hamilton 
Engineering Co., Boston, has been installed recently on the 
following fishing boats: Golden Eagle, Evelina Goulart, Car- 
oline and Mary of Gloucester, and the Skiligolee of New 
Bedford. 


Auxiliary Units for “Marsala” and “Natale III” 

A Desco auxiliary unit, consisting of 8 hp. Lister Diesel, 5 
kw. Imperial generator, and Goulds pump and Curtis com- 
pressor with Kinney clutch drives, is being installed in the 
Marsala, owned by Capt. Frank Giacalone. An identical unit, 
with the addition of a switchboard, has been ordered for the 
Natale III. The equipment was sold by Diesel Engine Sales 
& Engineering Corp., Boston, whose former shop foreman, 
Peter Adrissi, is now flight commander at the Air Corps Train- 
ing Detachment, Camden, Ark. 




































































































































































































































































A Few of the Many 


WOLVERINES 


in Massachusetts 





The “Captain Drum”, owned by Capt. John Tarrantino, 
Gloucester, Mass., and powered with a 4-cylinder, 81/4,” x 
1214/’, 100 hp. Wolverine Diesel engine. 
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The 60 ft. “Huntington Sanford”, owned by Capt. J. W. 

Murphy, New Bedford, powered by a 100 hp., 4-cyl., 4-cycle, 
814, x 1214 Wolverine Diesel. 





The “Ann and Marie”, owned by Jas. J. Aylward of New 
Bedford, powered with a 4-cylinder, 2-cycle, 65% x 8% 
Wolverine marine Diesel engine. 


Wolverines are long-lived and 
designed for fishing service. 


Wolverine Motor Works Inc. 
Union Ave. Bridgeport, Conn. 
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Vineyard Fishing Good 
By J. C. Allen 


UCK, taking things full and by, has run well during 

August. The lobster school went to sea, and left the 

sound pretty dry, around the middle of the month, but 
there was darned good fishing for all hands who had the legs 
to go after it. Still is, for that matter, and is likely to be for 
some time to come. 

Dragging was as good as usual, or better, with the cod and 
haddock playing a game of checkers across bearings that laid 
fifty miles apart, with one species showing up in one place 
today, and in the other, a week later, having changed bearings 
with the other. "T'was a puzzle. 

Flukes are still as scarce as gull’s teeth, and probably will 
be from now on. But the flounders have run just as well and 
better, the main trouble having been the splitting of bags as 
the gang tried to hoist too blasted many. It wasn’t that they 
were greedy or trying to save time, but they have gotten into 
the habit of dragging about so long before hoisting. Well, 
they have to shorten down on their running time now or else—! 

Fog and rain, the heaviest in years, hit us full and by and 
raised the devil with everything in general and the sword- 
fishing in particular. About ten days of it, all told, with all 
hands predicting that the spell would wind up in a blow that 
would take the hair off a dog, and a glass that went crazy 
all the time. Then it fanned right out to nothing and the sky 
cleared, and it was mid-summer again. Who the devil would 
be a weather-prophet? 


(Continued on next page) 


Fulton Market Wholesale Prices 


Specie Aug. 1-8 Aug.10-15 Aug.17-22 Aug.24-31 
Bluefish .09-.25 .08-.28 .10-.32 .04-.30 
Bonito .03-.10 .04-.11 .04-.12 .04-.14 
Butterfish .03-.11 .04-.121, .04-.1214 .03-.20 
Codfish, Stk. -10-.25 -11-.25 .09-.24 -10-.24 
Codfish, Mkt. 07-12% 05-12 06-12  .07-.1214 
Croakers .0514-.07 .04-.06 .03-.0614 .061/-.11 
Eels -15-.16 1214-1214 .08-.08 .06-.15 
Flounders .05-.30 .03-.18 .04-.20 .05-.22 
Fluke .10-.20 -17-.20 .10-.20 .20-.20 
Haddock 05-11  .061-.11 07-.27 05-.121/, 
Hake .0414-.18 .04-.11 .05-.121%4 .0714-.11 
Halibut .20-.25 .22-.27 .21-.27 .21-.27 
Mackerel .02-.18 .03-.20 .0214-.20 .04-.25 
Mullet Gas ter .09-.09 .07-.09 .0814-.09 
Pollock .0714-.12 .03-.12 .08-.14 .08-.12 
Pompano Benes -50-.50 manera a aes 
Salmon, Pac. .27-.35 .25-.34 .28-.33 .23-.32 
Salmon, Atl. ee 32-.35 we Sts Leek 
Scup .02-.14 0214.09 .02-.22 .0214-.14 
Sea Bass .06-.22 .06-.20 .05-.22 .05-.22 
Sea Trout, G’y .0414-.17 .04-.16 .04-.1214 .041/4-.20 
Silversides -50-2.50 -35-2.00 1.00-2.00 .75-2.50 
Sole, G’y .09-.11 .08-.12 .09-.1214 .07-.09 
Sole, Lemon .18-.19 .17-.22 .21-.21 .20-.20 
Striped Bass .25-.25 .20-.27 .27-.30 .28-.30 
Swordfish .30-.45 .35-.50 -45-.45 -47-.58 
Tuna .05-.18 1214-.15 .14-.20 -14-.17 
Whiting .0114-.07 .01-.08 .02-.07 -01-.07 
Yellowtails .0314-.22 .03-.07 .04-.22 .03-.11 
Clams, hard 1.25-10.50 1.50-10.00 1.00-10.50 1.25-10.50 
Clams, soft 2.25-2.75 2.00-3.00 2.25-3.00 1.25-2.75 
Conchs 1.00-8.00 .75-8.00 1.50-10.00 1.25-10.00 
Crabs, hard .75-3.00 .75-2.50 -50-2.50 1.00-2.50 
Crabs, soft -15-2.00 .25-1.75 .20-3.00 .22-1.50 
Crabmeat .35-.75 .30-.70 .45-.80 .35-.95 
Lobster -16-.37 -18-.40 .18-.44 .25-.45 
Mussels -50-.75 .50-.75 .60-.75 -50-.75 
Scallops, bay Sh ks ae ar: 4.50-4.50 
Scallops, sea 3.00-3.11 3.05-3.05 3.06-3.06 3.00-11.00 
Shrimp .12-.35 .08-.35 -10-.35 .10-.38 
Squid .10-.20 .07-.18 .08-.18 .06-.11 
Frogs Legs .80-.85 .70-.80 .50-.80 .70-.80 
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Shown here is the Dragger 
“HELEN MAE”, powered with a 
6-cylinder Buda-Lanova Diesel 
Model 6-LDMR-691, with 2 to 1 
reduction gear. Owned by Mrs. 
Christina Ross, Owls Head, Me. 





( 
LANOVA DIESELS) 


OW is the time to make sure that there 

are no interruptions in your daily fishing 
schedules. For, in addition to normal civilian 
consumption, our armed forces require a con- 
stant supply of fresh fish to meet balanced 
food rations. It will pay you to follow the ex- ’ Y 
ample of the scores of progressive fishermen running, low fuel and maintenance costs—these 
who depend on Buda-Lanova Diesels to keep are typical Buda advantages that mean steady 
their boats going all year ‘round, in good  fishing—with greater profits from every catch. 
weather and bad. Why run the risk of engine 
failure—fish spoilage—and costly repairs? You There is a size for every type 
can avoid trouble by switching to Buda-Lan- of boat—from 20 to 250 hp. 
ova Heavy Duty Diesels—quick starting, steady See your Buda distributor today. 











































Some of our gang have signed up in the Coast Guard; not 
many, but a few, and one of our smaller vessels, but a new one, 
was taken by the Government. Otherwise, things move about 
as usual alongshore and all hands are making money. But we 
have witnessed the passing of an era, or the extinguishing and 
death of an industry, and it hits us square between wind and 
water. There is no more commercial hand-lining in local 
bearings! 





Handlining Passes from Picture 

We reported, earlier in the season, that a bunch of the 
old-timers who hand-lined, had no citizen papers, and could 
not cast off their lines unless they had a citizen aboard. We 
also called attention to the speeding up of mainland industries 
which have attracted the younger men, thus leaving these old- 
timers high and dry, as you might say. 

Well, the thing has progressed to a point where not a com- 
mercial hand-liner shoves off today! Not a single, blasted 
boat, equipped with hooks and lines, and a tub of bait; this 
despite the fact that the scup and sea-bass, not to mention the 
tauthaug, lay deep on the ledges. Occasionally a lobsterman 
may put in a day or two fishing, but the real, honest-to-jonah 
handliner has gone with the wind, along with clipper-ships, and 
other wonders of the brilliant past. 

For the history of hand-line fishing is brilliant and important. 
The first explorers visiting Marthas Vineyard Island in 1602, — 
found the Indians fishing with hooks and lines. If Lief Ericson combines strength with maximum corrosion-resistance 


came to this place in 1001, we have no doubt but that he found 


the same thing. That is how old the industry is. in these Bethanized trawler line is every bit as strong, tough and 
bearings. We have personally seen the bone hooks and stone fatigue-resistant as uncoated rope. Yet every wire in 
sinkers, used by the Indians, and the iron and lead gimmicks bethanized trawler line is fully protected against corrosion 
of the early pioneers, which were but little less crude. Through by a vise-tight coating of 99.9+ per cent pure zinc. Why is 


this possible? Because a bethanized coating is applied by 
electricity (without the use of high temperatures) leaving 
the physical properties of the steel unchanged, and building 
up a tight, even zinc armor over every inch of the rope wire. 


generations of heavy going, and prosperity, the Vineyard hand- 
liner has played an important part in maintaining his com- 
munity, and the earnings of these men have amounted to 
fortunes. : 

In recent years it is true that the hand-lining has been 
followed chiefly by men born outside of the country, but they 
were hand-liners just the same, and fitted into the picture as 
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CUMMINS 


Jepindatly 


DIESEL 
MEANS TO YOU 


Cummins customer service policy, 
when it was inaugurated nine years 
ago, took into consideration both 
normal and abnormal conditions . . . 
that’s why first consideration was 
given to the customer’s needs and 
these basic principles adopted: 
1.To save customer time, complete 
parts stocks were made available, 
at centrally located points, in the 
territories where Cummins Diesels 
were working. 


. To assure competent service, at a 
moderate cost, uniform methods 
and factory trained men were pro- 


vided. 


3.To attract an intelligent group of 
dealers, incentives were arranged 
that guaranteed a permanent or- 
ganization. 
The war has shown the soundness of 
this policy . . . the limited supplies 
and close controls set up by the gov- 
ernment make it necessary to elimi- 
nate useless duplication of parts stocks 
—a policy Cummins has always fol- 
lowed. The scarcity of good men in- 
creases both the value and the need 
of trained men. 

In the last ten years only thirteen 
changes have been made in the Cum- 
mins dealer organization: two by 
death; eleven by resignation. Cum- 
mins Engine Co., Columbus, Indiana. 








INCORPORATED 


1106 Shackamaxon Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


CUMMINS DIESEL ENGINES, 


CUMMINS DIESEL ENGINES OF NEW ENGLAND, INC. 


7 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Connecticut 
76 Rogers Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 


CUMMINS DIESEL SALES OF JACKSONVILLE, INC. 
1534-38 East Eighth Street, Jacksonville, Florida 
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well as any of the rest, because, hells bells, we never did have 
any population here that literally sprang from the soil. No, 
they are only four or five generations removed from the pi- 
oneers today, and the Indian himself, hit this spot by accident, 
according to his own story. 

So we mourn, quietly, but sincerely, just the same. To us, 
it seems as if a prominent feature of the economic set-up of 
New England has become outmoded, and abandoned, not be- 
cause it wasn’t good business, but because things have developed 
around it that shortened down on it’s benefits. 

Colby’s Shipyard Carrying On 

The gang that heads this way will be glad to know that the 
Vineyard Haven Shipyard, although engaged in defense work, 
is still carrying on its regular business, and that cradles and 
shops are available in case they are needed. Capt’n Bill Colby 
doesn’t intend to abandon his regular clients if it can be 
avoided, and apparently it can. 

Bait Wanted for Blues 

If anyone knows of a sure-fire bait for bluefish, the Wheel- 
house Loafer, who pilots this column, would appreciate the 
information. The blues have just begun to run, and they refuse 
to. take anything in the way of bait or lure. 


Boston Landings for August 


(Hailing fares. Figure after name indicates number of trips.) 
Acme (8) 167,300 Joe D’Ambrosio (3) 42,200 
Adventure (3) 230,500 Josephine & Mary (2) 73,300 
Adventure Il (3) 188,000 Josie M. (5) 147,200 
Alphonso (3) 53,000 Josie II (3) 68,300 
American (3) 183,000 Lark (4) 247,500 
American Eagle (6) 155,000 Lawrence Scola (8) 153,200 
Annie (5) 100,200 Leonardo (6) 104,700 
Annie & Josie (7) 139,300 Linta (5) 178,000 
Antonina (4) 163,000 Maine (4) 440,400 
Bethulia (5) 212,000 Mao II (1) 20,000 
Bettina (2) 146,000 Maria del Sacorso (6) 151,200 
Billow (3) 305,000 Maris Stella (2) 150,000 
Boston (1) 94,500 Mary & Jennie (5) 101,000 
Breaker (3) 240,900 Mary Grace (3) 152,000 
Breeze (3) 215,600 Mary W. (4) 231,000 
Brookline (3) 323,900 Mayflower (1) 20,000 
Cambridge (3) 343,700 Naomi Bruce (1) 46,000 
Cape Ann (3) 187,000 Neptune (3) 289,000 
Capt. Drum (3) 100,000 New England (1) 21,000 
Carlo and Vince (4) 237,000 Newton (4) 422,700 
Cla’ce B. Mitchell (7) 149,100 Nijorth (1) 32,000 
Comber (1) 15,000 Palestine (1) 53,000 
Cormorant (2) 321,000 Philip J. Manta (3) 72,000 
Dawn (1) 63,000 Plymouth (4) 421,000 
Desire (4) 74,500 Princess (7) 138,600 
Dorchester (4) 314,600 Quincy (4) 347,800 
Doris G. Eldridge (2) 141,800 R. Eugene Ashley (3) 183,700 
Eddie & Lulu M. (8) 145,700 Ripple (3) 310,000 
Eleanor (5) 167,000 Rita B. (2) 155,000 
Eleanor K. (1) 29,000 Robert & Edwin (5) 84,400 
Elinor K. (1) 28,000 Roma (7) 135,700 
Ethel (2) 33,200 Rose & Lucy (3) 180,000 
Ethel B. Penny (2) 94,000 Rose Marie (1) 85,000 
Eunice and Lillian (1) 70,000 Rosie (6) 138,900 
Eva II (4) 57,900 Saint Ann (6) 365,000 
Fabia (5) 531,800 Salvator (4) 67,000 
Fannie F. Grinnell (1) 22,000 San Calagero (8) 197,200 
Fannie F. Hickey (5) 130,700 Santa Maria (6) 325,000 
Flow (3) 142,000 Sea (2) 177,000 
Frances C. Denehy (3) 204,000 Sea Ranger (3) 182,000 
Frank F. Grinnell (5) 286,000  Sebastiana & Figli (6) 129,400 
Gertrude DeCosta (1) 41,000  Sebastiana C. (1) 31,000 
Gert. L. Thebaud (3) 257,400 Skiligolee (1) 57,000 
Gertrude Parker (3) 159,000 Spray (1) 95,000 
Golden Eagle (1) 140,000 Theresa and Dan (1) 35,000 
Gossoon (3) 181,000 Thomas Whalen (4) 365,200 
Growler (1) 40,000 Three Sisters (1) 34,000 
Irma & Pauline (3) 160,500 Two Pals (2) 25,200 
ES kk: 1 @) 151,500 Vandal (1) 84,000 
Jackie B. (2) 44,000 Wm. J. O’Brien (2) 156,000 
Jennie & Julia (1) 36,000 Winthrop (4) 282,100 
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“TOPSALL” TREATED SISAL 


For long life and _ greater 
strength—for flexibility and 
ease in handling—for uniform- 
ity—for resistance to kinking 
and swelling—get ‘Topsall”. 
There’s None Better. 
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New Brunswick “August Darks” 
By C. A. Dixon 


LTHOUGH the “August Darks,” the first run of tides 

in August with no full moon to keep the herring schools 

on the rampage after feed during the night-time, failed 
to produce the usual large quantities of fish as in years gone 
by, there was a decided pick-up in the total catch in the 
southern New Brunswick and eastern Maine areas of the 
Atlantic. Consequently, a lot of money, in the aggregate, was 
made by weirmen, and some of the seiners in Maine shared 
in the resultant prosperity. Factory workers were kept pretty 
busy on both sides of the international boundary, in the 
Passamaquoddy Bay section. In many places, however, the 
fish were mixed in size with a considerable percentage of real 
large fish showing up. The latter were chiefly put up in round 
cans. In the Irish Channel area at Deer Island, N. B., however, 
the fish were mostly good sardines as to both size and quality, 
and Eastport, Lubec, Pembroke and Robbinston factories got 
their share of the supplies of these desirable fish at prices 
ranging from $18.00 to $20.00 a hogshead. Fish of mixed 
varieties brought the fishermen around $15.00 and it was re- 
ported that some lots from distant points were sold for less 
during the latter part of August. Taken all around, however, 
there was little to complain about, and everyone seemed satis- 
fied except those who were unfortunate enough to Miss out 
altogether on the catches. 


Labor Scarcity 

Labor scarcity of the kind needed in the sardine canneries 
has been more or less of a handicap, and youths and maidens 
who have worked in the factories during vacation have re- 
turned to their schools. One of the factory executives of a 
Canadian plant said recently that he did not know what they 
would do for help in the sardine business this fall, and he was 
afraid that the output of canned goods would, of necessity, 
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That our efforts have justified 
the award of the famous Army- 


All of us at the Hallicrafters 
are both proud and humble to 
have important assignments in Navy “E” flag is a great honor. 
defeating America’s enemies. We shall keep it proudly flying. 


all of the hallicrafters 



















Finest Quality Netting 
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under all fishing conditions 
® 
A COMPLETE LINE 
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have to be curtailed to a considerable extent, due to shortage 
in the staff of factory employees, including both men and 
women. Women have been put to work on sealing machines to 
take the place of men who have joined the armed forces. 
They seem to take to this work pretty well but it is not 
known whether they can stand the pressure of work when the 
plants are being operated as nearly as possible to capacity 
production. It is a problem which may not be solved to the 
entire satisfaction of the employers, but one over which no 
person has any control in times like these. However, things 
seem to be running pretty smoothly, and many boatloads of 
fish are being processed daily at every plant in the sardine 
industry. 
Groundfish 

It does not require the quantity of groundfish it used to in 
order to give the fishermen engaged in trawling and handlining 
good daily receipts of money. The fishing, as is generally the 
case at this time of year, is of the on-and-off variety, but 
even when light catches are made they are exchanged for 
attractive sums of money, and a hoisting-tub or two full of 
fish assures the toiler of the deep adequate returns for the 
labor and expense involved in fishing activities. One never 
hears any grumbling among the fishermen, and that is a pretty 
good sign that they are working on full stomachs and have 
plenty of tobacco in their jeans. 


Women Packers Get Raise 

At Grand Manan, herring have struck in larger quantities, 
and prospects for a good season look brighter all the time. 
There was some interruption in the Seal Cove fish-curing plants 
recently, when women packers of smoked herring products 
staged a walk-out strike. They demanded a raise of five cents 
a box, from twenty to twenty-five cents. They stayed away 
from work two days, and finally got what they asked for, but 
the manufacturers say that owing to such an increase in produc- 
tion costs, they will henceforth have to proceed cautiously and 
it may be that not so many fish will be put up. 


Herring Catches 

Grand Manan fishermen have been making substantial catches 
of large herring off South West Head. This is welcome news 
for the islanders, especially with the herring bringing $3.00 
a barrel, paid in American funds. This price is said to be 
“tops” since the years just after the first World War, and it 
has brought with it an era of prosperity for a class of fisher- 
men who have been “out-of-luck” for some time past. 


Pollock 

With the exception of pollock catches made at the Wolves 
Islands in the Bay of Fundy, not many fish of this species 
have been landed lately at southern New Brunswick ports or 
at Eastport, Me. What fish are being caught, however, are of 
prime size and quality. It is too early.to dry many of the 
fish for even local markets, and it was said recently that a 
local consumer was unable to find a dried slack salted pollock 
for his dinner. 

Fred C. Tucker 

Many people in southern New Brunswick were sorry to 
learn of the sudden death of Fred C. Tucker of Lubec, Me., 
a well known figure in the fishing business of that town, where 
for a great many years he was engaged in putting up smoked 
herring, with his brother Frank. Prior to that, he was em- 
ployed by the late B. M. Pike. 


Fresh-Water Fishes 


EPRESENTATIVE North American Fresh-Water Fishes 

is the title of a book written by John T. Nichols, Curator 

of Recent Fishes, American Museum of Natural History, 
and illustrated by Andrew R. Janson. 

The book comprises illustrations of sixty representative North 
American fresh-water fishes, each accompanied by a page of 
text. 

Though there are several hundred different kinds of fishes 
found in fresh waters, the pictures and text in this book 
will enable anyone to identify, exactly or approximately, the 
majority of species most likely to come to attention. 

The book is pocket size, durably bound, with a flexible 
cover, and inclosed in a cardboard case. It is published by 
the Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., 
and the price is $1.25. 
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The “High Liners” must have 
ermen / efficient, dependable equipment 
* 


DEMAND THE 


DEPENDABILITY 


OF YOUR PAINT 
THAT YOU DO OF THE 
REST OF YOUR GEAR! 


Pettit Marine Paints are made for 


fishermen who expect paint to do 52" and LARGER 


full-time duty under severest con- 


ditions, Tiss ta a G0 Where lives as well as profits are at stake both 
: : Hl measure of 5 owners and skippers realize the necessity of using 
practical experience in every can. propellers of proven quality. That is why you 


will find Hyde Propellers on the * ‘high liners” of 
That's why sound advice says; the fishing fleet. Let the experience of the men 


who know be your guide—specify Hyde. 


PETTIT PAINT COMPANY, INC. PRO PE LL E a * 


507-519 Main St. Belleville, N. J. 


“We hav EFFICIENT . . . RELIABLE 
e have covered the 

° WAY E SAFELY 
waterfront since 1861” TS Sa ae 





HYDE WINDLASS COMPANY, Bath, Maine 











TRAWLING GEAR 


and other auxiliaries 


ae Mosquitos forthe Mikado 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
United Fisheries Co. Uncle Sam’s hard hitting PT boats are stinging 

NEW BEDFORD, MASS. the Tokio Kid in some embarrassing places. And 
Hathaway Machine Co. much more of the same is in prospect. 


SAYVILLE, N. Y. Having to moor in strange waters then be able 
Long Island Motor Wks. 


aan tain & ¢. to cast off instantly, our Mosquito Fleet pre- 
’ sented unique anchoring problems which Northill 
Frank a on both met with significant success. 
MOND. VA. SM ALL d L ARGE Your mooring problems may not be the same 
Curtis Marine Co. an but Northill lightweight efficiency can be just 
as important to your commercial operations. if 


RO ATS Make a date with a Northill at your favorite 


ship chandler’s. 


NORTHILL COMPANY 
Subsidiary of The Garrett.Corp. 
their dependability in years Inglewood, Calif. 


aA UW TAI MMM of service on fishing boats. 


es ae Write to us or to the nearest NORTHI LL 


dealer listed for Bulletin and 


3$6 Washington Street S Cc S 
Bostor, Mass. prices. A N ; ‘ OR 


Kinney Clutches have proved 




















SCHOONER 
COLUMBIA 


equipped with 


LOTHROP’S 
PATENT FOG HORN 


Over 19,850 in use on the Seven Seas 
Made in Seven Sizes. — Write for Circular. 


L.D. LOTHROP SONS 


Gloucester, Mass. 








Plastic Floats & ‘‘Flexso’’ Needles 


3 < 
= 
= = 


For information write to 


J. H. Shepherd Son & Co., Elyria, Ohio 
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cuPRINO 





























Stops Rot 
in Caulking and the Wood 














bes 


— 


Rot destroys caulking. Cuprinol prevents Rot. You'll 
lengthen the life of your caulking and protect the 
surrounding wood by Cuprinol treatment. Lay in the 
caulking and before driving it home apply “Cuprinol 
for Wood” generously by brush. Cuprinol is, more- 
over, an excellent priming coat under paint. It pre- 
vents rot, fungus, marine growth and insect borers. 


If your supplier does not have Cuprinol 
available it is because the Federal Gov- 


ernment has now RI 


placed it high on its 
CUPRINOL, Inc., 12 Spring Lane, Boston, Mass. 


priority list for war- 
time service. 
[ — 
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Columbia Launching 
(Continued from page 8) 


The cabin, with port lights on either side, has accommodations 
for 4. At the forward end, access is gained to a special storage 
space for sails, located over the engine room and under the 
wheel-house. 

Engine Equipment 

The Columbia is powered by a GN8, 1014 x 1314 Cooper- 
Bessemer Diesel, developing 350 hp. at 350 rpm, with direct 
reversing and built-in sailing clutch. It is fitted with a John 
T. Love Welding Co. exhaust silencer, and will be fueled and 
lubricated with Gulf oils. The engine turns a 3 blade, turbine 
type Hyde propeller on a 634,’ bronze-sleeved steel shaft with 
babbitted stern bearing, furnished by Gloucester Machine Shop. 
Batteries are 32-volt Edison. The vessel is expected to have 
a speed of about 9 knots. 

The auxiliary engine is an 8 hp. Lister Diesel, which op- 
erates a Curtis air compressor, in addition to a 3 kw. Imperial 
generator and 2” Goulds centrifugal pump which are duplicated 
in the main engine accessories. All of this equipment was 
supplied by Diesel Engine Sales & Engineering Corp., Boston. 

The Columbia is now being fitted out with machinery and 
gear, and having her spars stepped at Gloucester. She is ex- 
pected to be ready for fishing about November 1st. 


Fulton Market Service Flag 
Unfurled 
Wc the air filled with martial strains, and under the 


watchful eyes of high ranking officers and men of the 

Army, Navy, Marines, Air Corps and Coast Guard, 
and the hundreds of men of Fulton Market gathered to pay 
homage to those who are now fighting, Fulton Market’s service 
flag was proudly unfurled against the gray skies on Friday 
morning, September 4. The flag displayed seventy-two stars 
(more will be added, for there are now eighty-five market 
boys in service). A bugle called attention; Sal Rasa and his 
specially selected military band played the National anthem. 
It was sung by Miss Barbara Ashley. Master of Ceremonies 
Matthew J. Graham began the proceedings and introduced 
William A. Winant, who gave a short address on the boys 
in service. The next speaker was Michael Liebl, who extolled 
the virtues of the boys from Fulton Market. Sal Rasa and his 
band played a medley of the symbolic songs of the services. 
The Commissioner of N.Y.C. Markets Daniel P. Woolley 
spoke, dedicating the flag in honor of the boys. The flag was 
unfurled while guests and audience saluted and an honor guard 
of soldiers and coast guardsmen presented arms. Colonel Vic- 
tor Morrisson of the Marine Corps led the body in a pledge 
of allegiance to the flag. Lieut. John T. Casey (U.S.N.) spoke, 
lauding Fulton Market and its men in the service. The band 
broke into “We Did It Before and We Can Do It Again” and 
“God Bless America”, which was sung by Miss Ashley. The 
arrangements committee for the dedication was Matthew J. 
Graham, Edgar’ Greason, Jr., Capt. Harry Hollander, Royal 
Toner, William Winant, Sol Broome, Joseph Cantalupo and 
the Fishery Council. 


Ed Irwin, Council Supervisor 


Ata meeting of Fishery Council Officers to consider a new 
staff set-up following the induction into the Army of A. E. 
Kessler, executive secretary, the officers decided that Ed Irwin, 
art director and second in command of all Fishery Council 
activities, take over the helm as Supervisor. Mr. Kessler will 
remain connected with the Council as Advisory Consultant. 


Testimonial Dinner for Kessler 

On Friday evening, August 14, a testimonial dinner was 
tendered Mr. Kessler at the Aquarium Restaurant by members 
of the Fishery. Council, and was attended by newspaper and 
radio food commentators. Matthew J. Graham, President, 
extolled the merits and work of Mr. Kessler in advancing the 
general interests of the industry. The Master of Ceremonies 
was Joe Carter assisted by Joe Cantalupo and Frank Wilkisson, 
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Equipped with a 


range. 














Established 1830 











Designers of 
FISHING SCHOONER COLUMBIA 


ELDREDGE-McINNIS Inc. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
131 State Street Boston, Mass. 


Now All Out On 


National Defense Program 





CHOONER COLUMBIA 





HIPMATE RANGE 


The new 103-ft. fishing schooner “Columbia”, recently 
launched at Essex, Mass., for Lt. Paul Bauer and Capt. 
Ben Pine, is equipped with a No. 135 Shipmate galley 


The “Columbia” will soon sail with the Gloucester 
fleet, whose vessels have relied on Shipmates for over 
60 years. Experienced fishermen everywhere know that 
Shipmates provide the dependable service they need. 


THE STAMFORD FOUNDRY COMPANY 


THE COLUMBIA — 


A Modernly Constructed 
Schooner-Type Dragger 
from the 


JAMES SHIPYARD 


ESSEX, MASS. 
Builders of Outstanding Vessels 





Stamford, Connecticut 





for over 200 years. 





















Compliments of 


Lt. Paul Bauer 


and 


























Capt. Ben Pine 














Owners of the 


SCHOONER 
COLUMBIA 













































THE FATHOMETER 


will help insure ier 
GOOD FISHING 


for the new 


“COLUMBIA” 


Like the majority of other draggers in the 
Gloucester fleet, the new schooner “Columbia”, built 
for Lt. Paul Bauer and Capt. Ben Pine, will be 
equipped with a Fathometer. 





Fishing Captains everywhere have learned to rely 
on the Fathometer. They know that for scientific 
fishing in all weather, the Fathometer is an indis- 
pensable instrument. 


SUBMARINE SIGNAL COMPANY 


160 State Street Boston, Mass. 
Inspection Offices: 
8-10 Bridge St. New York 1215 E. Water St. Norfolk 












































CUBAL ATTACKS TROUBLE 
AT THE SOURCE 
Lubricates the Fire Zone 
in Cylinders— Keeps Rings 


and Valves Free of Carbon 


LUBAL is a PROVEN Carbon Solvent and FIRE ZONE lubri- 
cant that prolongs engine life, cuts oil consumption, reduces 
need for replacements, and lengthens the time between over- 
hauls. Easy and economical to use. Write for full details. It 
works under fire! 


GUSTAVO PRESTON COMPANY 
113 Broad Street Boston, Mass. 


East Coast Distributors 


= 











The Linen Thread Co., Inc. 


Gold Medal Cotton Nets and Twines 
A. N. & T. Coy Linen Nets 


Manila Trawls, Burnham Lines 


Sales Offices: 
105 Maplewood Ave. Gloucester, Mass. 


New York Baltimore 


Chicago San Francisco 














MURPHY DIESEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wis. 








A HATHAWAY WINCH 


Gives You These Features: 


All gears enclosed, running in oil. 
Streamlined, welded construction. 
End vertical drive. 

Double friction. 


HATHAWAY MACHINERY CoO. 
Fairhaven, Mass. 


Makers of Original Flax Packed Stern Bearings 
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Michigan Wheel Quadruples Floor Space 


NNOUNCEMENT is made by Michigan Wheel Com- 
A pany of the acquisition of the large, thoroughly modern 

manufacturing building at 235 Market Street, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, which is soon to become the firm’s manu- 
facturing headquarters. This addition will practically quad- 
ruple Michigan’s facilities, and is made necessary by the tre- 
mendous demand for Michigan built propellers for PT boats, 
Amphibian Command boats, Outboard applications and other 
Naval uses, as well as the school for propeller repair which 
Michigan is conducting for the Amphibian Command. 


Hallicrafters Awarded “E”’ Citation 


HE Hallicrafters Company, Chicago, IIl., have been noti- 

fied by Under Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson that 

they have been awarded the Army and Navy “E” Ban- 
ner, according to an announcement by W. J. Halligan, Presi- 
dent of Hallicrafters. 

The Company was complimented in Mr. Patterson’s notifica- 
tion letter for the “high achievement attained in the produc- 
tion of war equipment.” 

“The high and practical patriotism of the men and women 
of The Hallicrafters Company is inspiring. Their record will 
be difficult to surpass, yet the Army and Navy have confidence 
that it was made only to be broken.” 

Formal presentation of the “E” Banner was made Wednes- 
day, September 9 at The Hallicrafters main plant where Army 
and Navy officers made the award. Chicago civic leaders and 
State officials were present. 


Hill Engine Specifications Issued 


OGERS Diesel & Aircraft Corp., 1120 Leggett Avenue, 
New York, has issued a set of loose-leaf sheets giving 
complete specifications on engines manufactured by their 
subsidiary, the Hill Diesel Engine Co., Lansing, Michigan. 
The Company’s line embraces two, four and six cylinder 
models, available in horsepowers ranging from 6.8 to 61.1 at 
600 to 1800 rpm, and assembled as bare Diesel engines, gen- 
erator sets and power units. Design and construction features, 
and dimensional diagrams are presented for each model. 


Army Gets Canned Food Manual 


HE Canned Food Manual for the Army, published by the 

American Can Company, is off the press. In accordance 

with instructions issued by the office of the Quartermaster 
General, initial shipments have already been made to the 
Quartermaster of each Corps Area and every Army school for 
bakers and cooks throughout the country. The book now be- 
comes an accepted part of Army training for mess sergeants 
and cooks. In time it is expected that three copies will be at 
the disposal of every mess—one each to cook, mess sergeant 
and commissary officer. 

The Manual took many months of intensive research and 
preparation to complete. Its value to the armed forces is 
readily apparent. The Manual is a volume of 104 pages, 
printed on coated paper and is bound in “full cloth” khaki- 
colored covers. It is profusely illustrated and provides a con- 
cise encyclopedia of all the information that an Army cook 
or quartermaster is required to know about canned foods. The 
book tells how foods to be canned are prepared, the canning 
processes, common usages of the foods and how best to handle 
and store them. A vital part of the book is its emphasis on 
the scientific sides of nutrition, detailed accurate information 
being supplied as to the nutritive and dietetic values of canned 
foods. An important feature of the volume is the series of 
serving charts. These charts were especially compiled in active 
cooperation with Mess Sergeants in Army cooking schools, and 
give at a glance the number of servings per can, cost per can, 
and the number of cans required for servings of one hundred 
men in relation to the size of portions desired. 

Among seafood items featured are salmon, shrimp and tuna 
—their preparation and canning, nutritive values and dietetic 
values. 
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Automatic Alarm System 


OW, more than ever, it is necessary to provide protec- 

tion for valuable Diesel engine equipment. A serious 

breakdown, due to loss of lube oil pressure or excessive 
water temperature, might mean an indefinite tie-up. Designed 
particularly for fishing and commercial vessels, the Brown Auto- 
matic Alarm System immediately protects the engine, the 
moment it is started, regardless of the RPM or maneuvering 
conditions. It permits the engine to be maneuvered at will, 
without sounding an alarm. The only time the alarm will 
sound is when the engine is running and a lube oil or water” 
temperature failure takes place. It will sound the alarm within 
30 seconds (or less if desired) after the engine is running, and 
no oil pressure is built up in the engine system. It is entirely 
automatic and does not depend on the human element to manu- 
ally operate any switches. This alarm system was developed 
and is manufactured by the Fleck Engineering Company, 1505 
Eastern Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. The first installation 
was made in October, 1941. The system is adaptable to any 
type of Diesel or gasoline engine, with full pressure lube oil 
system. 


Kinney’s Dallas Office Closed 


HE Kinney Manufacturing Company of Boston announced 

the closing of its District Office at Dallas, Texas on 

August 15 because of the fact that the manager, H. A. 
Perry, Jr., had resigned to enter the U. S. Ordnance Depart- 
ment. All correspondence from the district formerly handled 
by the Dallas office will be handled from the nearest office or 
the Home Office in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Life-saving Suit by Goodrich 


NEW type life-saving suit, now being manufactured by 
The B. F. Goodrich Company, has special construction 
affording protection during long exposure. 

Large enough to fit a man six and a half feet tall, the garment 
weighs only a little more than fourteen pounds. Weights built 
into the soles of the boots provide stablity and maintain the 
wearer in an upright position when the suit is submerged. 

The suits are made with yellow hoods which can easily be 
seen when afloat. The suits are black, offering minimum at- 
traction for fish, and equipped with knives for protection 
against shark or other predatory fish. A whistle to attract 
the attention of passing ships is also a part of the suit equip- 
ment, and a waterproof flashlight with a red lens is fastened 
to the garment for use at night. 

These life-saving suits are large enough to cover a fully 
clothed man and when used with life preserver will keep the 
wearer afloat almost indefinitely. An ingenious neck band 
keeps water from entering the suit while gloves with frictioned 
material on the palms prevent slipping when handling equip- 
ment. 

The suit can be put on in a half minute and may be worn 
on shipboard as protection against wind, cold and spray. The 
suits have sufficient buoyancy to support another person in 
the water. 





Statement of Ownership 


Statement of ownership, management, etc., of Atlantic Fish- 
erman, published monthly at Manchester, N. H., required by 
Act of August 24, 1912. Editor, Gardner Lamson, Goffstown, 
N. H. Publisher, P. G. Lamson, Goffstown, N. H. Owners 
and stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of 
the total amount of stock: Atlantic Fisherman, Inc., Goffs- 
town, N. H.; G. L. Read, Goffstown, N. H.; Gardner. Lamson, 
Goffstown, N. H.; Hugh Lamson, Goffstown, N. H.; P. G. 
Lamson, Goffstown, N. H. Known bondholders, mortgagees, 


and other security holders owning or holding one per cent or. 


more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities, 
None. 
Sworn and subscribed to before me, this 1st day of Oct., 1942. 
P. G. LAMSON, Publisher. 
LEON H. WATT, Notary Public. 








COLLEY-MAIER, INC. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
and 
MARINE ENGINEERS 


“MAIERFORM” 


92 State Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 
Lafayette 5335 


25 West 43rd Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Bryant 9-8675 











Manufacturers of 
Compasses e Binnacles 
Sounding Machines 
Peloruses 
sien for 
Thermotank 


Punkah Louvres 
the best distributing unit 
for forced ventilation 
Specializing in compass installation and 
adjustment under degaussed conditions. 


KELVIN & WILFRID 0. WHITE CO. 


90 STATE ST., BOSTON 38 WATER ST., NEW YORK 

















CARTER’S 
VICTOR BRAND 
OILED SUITS 


For Fishermen 


They give long, dependable service 


J. F. CARTER CO. 


Beverly, 

















Set Your Course 


With EDSON 
DEPENDABLE STEERERS 


Complete Steering Equipment Including 
Wheels - Quadrants - Chains - Sheaves - Shock Absorbers 


EDSON NON - CHOKABLE BILGE PUMPS 


Hand Operated in Four Sizes 


The EDSON Corporation 


49 D Street rolthds i stelt del MALL Te 














PUSil LOOKS 


Production of these fine hooks for the 
service of the fish food industry, now near- 
ing a quarter-million per day, is being 
no mage up rapidly. ae!» priority is nat- 

for the styles and sizes for 
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se the greatest need is registered. | 
Will you, therefore, let us know your nor- 

mal yearly requirements by style and size? 

We shall, in acknowledging your courtesy, 

advise you promptly of the styles now avail- 

able or scheduled for early release. | 
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Bil DeWitt Baits 


DIVISION OF SHOE FORM CO. INC. 
AUBURN, N.Y., U.S.A. 





MARINE BARGAINS 

If you are in the market for Marine 
Engines, gas or Diesel, Lighters, Tugs, 
Fish, Work or Party Boats, etc., write us 
as to your requirements. If we haven’t 
what you want on our lists, we can find 
it for you. Our service is free—write us. 
Knox Marine Exchange, Camden, Maine. 

Sails 

For sale, 2 suits of sails from a 90’ 
schr. yacht. F. F. Upson, Sailmaker, 
New Haven, Conn. 





Where to Ship 
in New York 


Beyer Fish Co., 
Fulton Fish Market 


International Fish Co., 
111 Fulton Fish Market 


Lester & Toner, Inc. 
Fulton Fish Market 


South Fish Co., 
31 Fulton Fish Market 


Frank W. Wilkisson, Inc., 
16 Fulton Fish Market 
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B ENGINES 


AND MARINE 
EQUIPMENT 


Distributed in Maine by 


D DELORIE 
A 


72 Dillingham Street, Bangor 





“Every dime and dollar not 
vitally needed for absolute 
necessities should go into 
WAR BONDS andSTAMPS 
to add to the striking power 
of our armed forces.” 
—President Roosevelt 











When You Ship . . 


FISH, LOBSTERS, SCALLOPS 
to the Boston Market 
FOR BEST RESULTS SHIP TO 


R. S. HAMILTON CO. 


On the Boston Market Over 30 Years 
17 Adm. Bidg. — Fish Pier — Boston, Mass. 








Peed ot, 


QUALITY 


SHELLFISH i... 
All Kinds - Fresh and Frozen 
WM. M. McCLAIN 

Wholesale Distributor 


PHILADELPHIA PA. 
231 S. Front St. 230 S. Water St. 











Index to Advertisers 


Atlas Imperial Diesel Engine Co.... 
Bethlehem Steel Co. (Wire Rope)... 
The Buda Company 

J. F. Carter Co 
Caterpillar Tractor Co 
Colley-Maier, Inc. 
Columbian Rope Co 
Cooper-Bessemer Corp. 
Cummins Engine Co 
Cuprinol, Inc. 

Bill DeWitt Baits 

R. J. Ederer Co 

The Edson Corp 
Eldrege-MclInnis, Inc. 

L. W. Ferdinand & Co 
Gustavo Preston Company 
The Hallicrafters Co 
Hathaway Machinery Co 
Hyde Windlass Co 

James Shipyard 

Kelvin- White Co. 

Kinney Manufacturing Co 
The Linen Thread Co 

L. D. Lothrop Sons 
Murphy Diesel Company 
The National Supply Company.... 
New Bedford Cordage Co 
Northill Co., _ 

Petitt Paint Co., 

J. H. Shepherd — & Co 
Stamford Foundry Co 
Submarine Signal Co 
Superior Diesels 

Wolverine Motor Works 





lus.WAR SAVINGS BONDS 








BONDS 


* & &® 2 RS B'S 


New Goal for 
Payroll Savings Plan! 


Along with increased war produc- 
tion goals go increased costs ... 
extra billions which must be raised, 
and raised fast, to win this war. 
That means we must raise our sights 
all along the line, with every firm 
offering every American with a 
regular income the chance to buy 
more War Bonds. YOUR help is 
asked in encouraging employees 
to put atleast 10 percent of their pay 
into War Bonds every payday, 
through the Payroll Savings Plan. 
For details of the Plan, approved 
by organized labor, write, wire, 
or phone Treasury Department, 
Section T, 709 12th St. N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 
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This space contributed to America’s 
All-Out War Program by 


ATLANTIC FISHERMAN 














